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and without his intellectual integrity he would not be able to
affect a relative indifference as to how people behave. The
result of this is a kind of dankness which pervades all his work,
something vacillating and ineffectual which proceeds from his
sensuous comprehension of so many contradictory schemes of
life. Then one feels that he is not naturally a rebel, that he
hates young men to read his books and promptly run away
from their parents, that he tries to make himself approve, and
that the result is a higher degree of morbidity than before, so
that he can hardly describe a plate of fruit without making us
feel it is indecent, or a noble impulse without suggesting that
it is impure.
The peculiar quality of his work is a kind of desultory lyric
strain that runs through all English literature, but is very
uncommon in French; this, however, is more apparent in his
earlier work, and has given way to a loose philosophizing that is
the root of his great influence on the young, because he teaches
them to dramatize and sentimentalize the values of their own
life. This is what Wilde and Pater did for England, and Gide
combines the luxuriance of the one with the applied philosophy
of the other. There is no scene so typical of Gide as that in
Marius where Flavian and the young Marius read through The
Golden Ass in the barn, or where, in Imaginary Portraits, the
young Sebastian refuses to be painted in the family group be-
cause he is under the influence of Spinoza. Gide is, however,
an extremely intelligent man with a much wider curiosity than
Pater's, and a profounder insight than Wilde's. Moreover, he
writes entirely on the side of youth, Ms mission seems to be to
glorify the distress and the idealism of adolescence, and to sound
for the first time the depths, if any, of the French schoolboy's
reserve. Childhood has long been idealized in England, and
we have had a host of public school stories which classify the
different shades of prison-house that close round the growing
boy. In France, however, adolescence has almost passed
unnoticed; there has been no transition in literature from the
spoilt, precocious French child to the pale and serious young
man. For this reason Gide's romanticism, his sympathy and
his restless habit of troubling all the waters where the young